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THE CAPTURE OF THE ADIENO. 


BREAKING AWAY; 


The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH ERNEST AND HIS FRIENDS ARE DIS- 


GUSTED WITH MR. PARASYTE’S INGRATI- 
TUDE. 


r was very imprudent in Mr. Parasyte to 

stand up in a boat, while being dragged 
through the water at such a rapid rate as the 
Splash was going. I tried my best before the 
accident to detach the painter of his boat; but 
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Pearl had passed the rope through the ring, 
hauled it back, and made it fast on the stem 
of his own craft. It was my intention to cut 
it as soon as I came about, and I had taken 
out my knife for the purpose. 

When the Splash tacked, the row-boat ran 
up to her stern, slacking the painter. As this 
was a favorable moment for Mr. Parasyte, who 
was determined to “‘ board” us, he was on the 
point of stepping forward. As soon as the 
sails of our craft caught the breeze, she darted 
off again, straightening the painter, and giv- 
ing the principal’s boat such a fierce jerk, that 
it not only upset Mr. Parasyte, but heeled his 
boat over so that she half filled with water. 
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‘Help! Help!” shouted Mr. Parasyte, in 
tones which convinced us that he fully appre- 
ciated the perils of his position. 

‘Let go your painter, Dick Pearl! ” I shouted. 

**T can’t; we are half full of water,” re- 
plied he. 

It was useless to argue the point, and with 
the knife I had open in my hand, I severed the 
half inch rope, and permitted the row-boat to 
go adrift. There was a heavy sea for an in- 
land lake, and the row-boat made very bad 
weather of it, in her water-logged condition. 

** Don’t leave us, Thornton,” said Dick, with 
what self-command he had, while Bill Poodles, 
who was with him, actually blubbered with 
terror. . 

‘* Sit down and bale out your boat!” I called 
to them, as I put the Splash about to save Mr. 
Parasyte. ‘‘Keep cool and you are all right. 
Bale out your boat!” 

‘* We have no dipper.” 

When my boat had come about, I ran her 
close to them, and tossed a small bucket to 
Pearl, with which he went to work to free his 
boat from water. The circumstances were by 
no means desperate, though Pearl was the only 
fellow among them who appeared to have any 
self-possession. 

‘* Help! Help!” shouted Mr. Parasyte, more 
feebly than before. 

‘‘ Go forward, Bob, with the boat-hook; and 
stand by, Tom, to help him. Let him get hold 
of the boat-hook.” 

I swept round in the Splash, till I threw her 
up into the wind with Mr. Parasyte’ under the 
bow. Bob Hale extended the boat-hook to 
him, which he promptly grasped, and with 
some difficulty we hauled him on board. ‘It 
was a warm day in June, and I did not think 
him any the worse for the bath he had taken; 
but I was perfectly satisfied that he would have 
been drowned if we had left him to be rescued 
by Pearl and his party. We felt that we had 
done a good thing — that we had rendered good 
for evil. 

For my own part, judging by what I should 
have felt in his situation, I expected some con- 
ciliatory proposition from him; and we waited, 
with no little interest and anxiety, till he had 
wiped his face and neck, and adjusted his damp 
linen as well as he could. He had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I, the rebel, who had re- 
sisted him, and whom he regarded as the author 
of all the mischief, had saved his life; and I 
am sure that it was a greater satisfaction to 
me than it was to him. Iran the Splash up 
towards the deserters, who were still employed 
in baling out their boat. 

Mr. Parasyte spoke at last. 


Though I knew 
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he was a tyrant, though I knew there was noth- 
ing that could be called noble in his nature, | 
did not expect what followed. I supposed there 
was some impressible spot in his heart which 
might have been reached through the act we 
had just done. 

“So you meant to drown me —did you?” 
were the first words he said, and in a tone so 
uncompromising that we saw at once there 
was nothing to hope. 

I looked at Bob Hale, and Bob looked at me. 
Our surprise was mutual; and as there was 
nothing that could be said, we said nothing. 

“You meant to drown me—did you?” re- 
peated Mr. Parasyte, with more emphasis than 
before. 

Bob and I looked ateach other again. Grave 
as was the charge he indirectly preferred 
against us, there was something so ludicrous 
in the making of it by one whom we had just 
pulled out of the water, that I could not help 
smiling. Mr. Parasyte saw that smile, and as 
he always put the worst construction upon 
what was done by those not in favor, he misin- 
terpreted it, and tortured it into a sneer. 

““T say you meant to drown me; and you 
sneer at me.” 

‘* We did not mean to drown you, sir,” re- 
plied Tom Rush, respectfully. 

** Yes, you did! And now you are laughing 
at your wicked deed,” he replied, looking 
fiercely at me. 

“JT was laughing, Mr. Parasyte, to think 
that one whom we have just pulled out of the 
water should accuse us of attempting to drown 
him,” I replied. 

“That’s what you meant to do; but you 
didn’t dare to do it. You were afraid of the 
consequences.” 

‘You are mistaken, sir: we had no such in- 
tentions,” added Bob Hale, with due deference. 

* Didn’t you, or didn’t Thornton, throw me 
over into the lake?” demanded he, as if sur- 
prised that we should attempt to deny the 
charge. 

“No, sir; I did not,” I answered. 

“‘Didn’t you turn your boat, and jerk the 
painter so.as to throw me into the water?” 

‘I certainly changed the course of my boat, 
and that jerked the rope; but I did not intend 
to throw you into the water.” 

“Yes, you did! It is worse than folly for 
you to deny it!” replied he, angrily. 

“Tf you had not been very careless, you 
could not have been thrown out!” I added. 

“ Don’t tell me I was careless!” 

‘People acquainted with boats don’t often 
stand up in them in such a sea as this, whea 
they are towed.” 
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‘Let me hear no more of your impudence.” 

Discretion lay in silence, and we said no 
more. I ran the Splash up alongside the boat, 
from which Pearl and his companions had by 
this time dipped out all the water. 

‘«‘ Here is your boat, Mr. Parasyte,” said Bob 
Hale. ‘‘ Will you get into her, sir?” 

“No, I will not,” he replied. 

‘May I ask what you intend to do, sir?” I 
demanded, out of patience with him, in his 
unreasoning malice. 

“You will take me’to the shore.” 

“T will-not,” I replied, bluntly. 

*“ You won't!” 

No, sir.” 

‘We'll see,” said he, rising to his feet. 

“Better sit down, sir, or you will be aver- 
board again,” interposed Bob, as I drew the 
heavy tiller from its socket, intending to de- 
fend-‘myself from assault. 

The Splash lay with her sails shaking, and 
her position was a very uneasy one. Mr. Par- 


asyte concluded to sit down, simply because 
he could not stand up, and I restored the tiller 
to the rudder. 

“If you don’t choose to get into that boat, 
Mr. Parasyte, I will land you at Cleaver 
Island,” I added, as I filled away again, and 


headed the Splash towards the point indicated. 

“Thornton, I want you to understand, that 
for all you have done you shall be brought toa 
strict account,” said the principal, sternly, but 
vexed that he had failed to have his own way. 

“T am ready to face the music, sir.” 

“No slang to me!” 

“Will you land on Cleaver Island, or will 
you get into that boat?” 

“T will get into the boat, but only that I may 
the sooner bring you to justice,” said he, des- 
perately. 

I came about again, and ran alongside of 
Pearl’s boat. Mr. Parasyte, still dripping from 
his bath, embarked with his toadies. 

“The end is not yet,” said he, shaking his 
head, as the Splash filled away once more. 
“You will soon hear from me again.” 

We made no reply; and I was profoundly 
grateful that his life had been saved. My high 
hopes that what we had done for him might 
enable him to yield with better grace, and thus 
end the “ breaking away,” were dashed to the 
ground. With the wind on the béam, we ran 
by Cannondale, and stood down the lake near 
the shore, in search of the flat-boat, though it 
would be impossible for us to work her over to 
the island with the wind from the north-west. 

“Itis no use of talking any more,” said Bob 
Hale, after a silence of several minutes. “I 
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can never go back to the Parkville Institute 
while Mr. Parasyte is the principal of it. He 
is too mean a man for me to sit under.” 

‘* My sentiments exactly,” replied Tom Rush. 

‘*T suppose I shall not go back, whoever is 
principal,” I added. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*T must take care of myself after this; and 
I can’t afford to go to school.” 

‘* Perhaps your uncle will think better about 
it,” suggested Tom. 

‘*He may, but I don’t believe he will.” 

‘“‘There’s the flat-boat!” exclaimed one of 
our party forward. 

**T see her; when the wind hauls round to 
the southward or eastward, we will come over, 
and work her back to the island,” I replied. 
‘¢ She looks comfortable where she is, and we 
will return to our party.” 

In a short time the Splash reached the cove, 
where we found all our company assembled to 
learn the news, for they had observed our 
movements on the water. Vallington was 
much surprised when he learned that Mr. 
Parasyte was the person who had fallen over- 
board, and been rescued by the Splash. We 
told him what our persecutor intended to do 
with the steamer, and a council was imme- 
diately called to decide upon our proper 
course. i 

‘What -shall we do?” asked our general. 
‘“ That’s the question.” 

“T don’t see that we can do anything,” 
answered Bob Hale. 

‘* Perhaps it will be best for us to keep still, 
and let things take their course,” added Val- 
lington. 

‘‘But Mr. Parasyte will carry off our tents 
and provisions,” I interposed. ‘ Can’t we 
conceal our hams and other eatables.” 

‘“*There comes the steamer!” shouted one 
of the boys. 

“There isn’t time now to do anything,” 
continued Vallington. ‘I will do the best I 
can for you, fellows.” 

Some proposed one thing, and some another; 
but it was plain that, in the multitude of ad- 
visers, nothing could be adopted which prom- 
ised to help our prospects; and it was finally 
voted to leave the course of action entirely to 
our general, who had thus far proved himself 
worthy of confidence. He was to be guided 
entirely by circumstances; and he assured us 
he would be prompt to take advantage of any 
favorable event. 

‘Now, fellows, I want you all to keep to- 
gether,” said Vallington. ‘‘Don’t one of you 
wander away from the rest. Leave all the 
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talking to me —don’t say a word to any one 
who comes in the steamer.” 

Our whole company promised to obey these 
instructions to the letter, and to be in readi- 
ness for any movement which might be or- 
dered. The steamer ran up to the rude pier, 
and made fast her bow-line to a tree. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH ERNEST TAKES THE WHEEL OF THE 
ADIENO. 


E watched with intense interest the pro- 
ceedings of the men who came off in 
the steamer. After the exhibition of meanness 
on the part of Mr. Parasyte, it seemed that the 
rebellion was more serious than any of us had 
supposed. We made up our minds, with Bob 
Hale, that it would be impossible for us ever to 
be reconciled to him again. We felt as though 
the Rubicon had been passed, and what had 
commenced as a mere frolic was likely to end 
as a very grave affair. Though the boys talked 
solemnly at first about their rights, and had 
‘* struck ” to vindicate a principle, they had no 
idea of the seriousness of their proceedings. 

I shall not pretend to justify all that was 
done by our boys, or even to acknowledge that 
‘breaking away,” under any circumstances, is 
justifiable ; but I do say, that such a man as the 
principal of the Parkville Liberal Institute was 
not a fit person to instruct and discipline young 
men. He was grossly unjust and partial; he 
was a tyrant at heart, though for policy’s sake 
he veiled his purposes ; he was low-minded and 
narrow in his views; and I am happy to say 
that he was not a fair specimen of the teachers 
of our land. 

If the boys were wrong, he was so toa much 
greater degree, and his position and his in- 
fluence made him responsible for the mischief 
he had driven the boys to perpetrate. It would 
have been better for them, as a body, to sub- 
mit until redress could be obtained in a better 
way —as by the circular addressed to their 
parents, which was even then in the hands of 
the printer. I palliate, I do not justify, the 
conduct of the students. 

Matters had begun to assume a graver aspect. 
Mr. Parasyte had come with a steamer, and 
‘with about a dozen men, as nearly as we could 
judge, to accomplish some purpose not yet 
apparent to us. We were curious to know 
whether we were to be driven like sheep on 
ihoard of the Adieno, or whether our perse- 

«cutor intended to resort to strategy. He had 
sent off his toadies to take our boats away; 
ibut he had started them while we were upon 
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Cleaver Island, and before we had laid in our 
stock of provisions. This plan had failed, 
We were not long left in doubt. 

Mr. Parasyte stepped on shore, followed by 
nine men, and then by the ten deserters from 
our camp. The men had sticks, bits of rope, 
and other articles in their hands. This looked 
like force, and we.could not help glancing anx- 
iously at Vallington, to ascertain, if we might, 
whether he intended to fight or to run away, 
We had no clubs or other weapons; but the 
pile of sticks which we had gathered for fuel 
was near. I saw the general glance at it; but 
I concluded that he did not intend to give bat- 
tle, unless it was in self-defence. 

As soon as the party under the lead of Mr. 
Parasyte had landed, the man who was left on 
board as boat-keeper hauled in the plank, by 
Mr. Parasyte’s order, apparently to prevent the 
students from going on her deck. I could not 
but smile at this precaution, for the Adieno 
lay in such a position that the removal of the 
plank was no hinderance to agile boys like the 
students, and we could go on board when we 
chose. 

Vallington stood on a stump near the path 
leading from the pier to the interior of the 
island, and his forces were gathered behind 
him, leaving the road open for the passage of 
the invaders. 

Mr. Parasyte marched solemnly up the path, 
closely followed by the men and. boys of his 
party. He looked uglier than I had ever seen 
him look before. By this time he must have 
been convinced that the Institute was ruined; 
that such a host of rebels could never be reduced 
to subjection; and he appeared to be acting 
out of the malice of his heart. , But even then 
something was due to appearances, and he 
halted opposite the stump on which our gen- 
eral stood. 

‘“‘ Vallington!” said he, sharply and crustily. 

‘“¢ Sir.” 

“If you choosé to go on board of that 
steamer, return to the Institute, and submit 
to the punishment you deserve, it is not too 
late for you to do so,” continued Mr. Parasyte. 

* Do you allude to me alone?” 

“To all of you. I understand you to speak 
for the whole party.” 

‘We shall be happy to do so,” replied our 
general; and I am sure he spoke the sentiment 
of all the students. 

“‘T am glad to see you are returning to rea- 
son,” added the principal; but there was a look 
upon his face which showed how much pleas- 
ure he expected to derive from the proposed 
punishment. 
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“ May I ask whether we are to be punished 
equally?” asked Vallington. 

“You are to be punished in proportion to 
your offences — the ringleaders more, of course, 
than those who were simply led away by the 
influence of their ieaders.” 

“And we are to be punished only for this 
breaking away?” 

Mr. Parasyte bit his lips. It is possible he 
had a hope of restoring the Institute to its 
former condition. 

“J don’t understand you,” said he. 

“Ts Thornton to be regarded as guilty only 
of breaking away, with the rest of us?” 

“ Thornton’s affair is to be settled by itself,” 
replied Mr. Parasyte. 

“Then I have nothing more to say, sir,” 
added Vallington, with becoming dignity. 

I interposed, and begged him not to con- 
sider me, but to make terms if he could, and 
permit me to settle my own affair. Bob Hale 
and Tom Rush protested; but no protest was 
needed to keep Vallington true to his purpose. 

“You reject my terms, Vallington,” said Mr. 
Parasyte. 

“T do, sir.” 

“T wish to do what I can to end this un- 
happy disturbance, and I am willing to say 
that the punishment shall be very mild — if 
you will return to your duty.” 

“You have treated one of our number with 
shameful injustice, Mr. Parasyte. We can 
prove, and have proved, that he was not 
guilty of the charge brought against him. 
If you will do him justice, and through him 
all the rest of us, we will submit to such 
punishment as you think proper for breaking 
away.” 

“Thornton!” exclaimed Mr. Parasyte, with 
a malignant sneer, ‘‘ Do you expect me to 
receive the forced confession of Poodles and 
Pearl?” } 

“The confession was not forced, sir.” 

“Come here, Poodles,” said the principal, 
sharply. 

Poodles stepped ferward. 

“Did you make this confession? ” demanded 
Mr. Parasyte, sternly. 

“I did — but I was afraid the fellows would 
kill me if I didn’t do it,” whined the toady. 

“Do you hear that?” 

“Thear it, and do not wonder at anything 
he says,” replied Vallington. 

Pearl told the same story; but our general 
protested that no compulsion had been used 
by the students; that two boys who were 
charged with deception were not to be be- 
lieved in preference to eighty others. Val- 
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lington proposed that the case should be heard 
over again, and Poodles required to perform 
the examples. The principal was indignant, 
and refused all compromise. 

“Thornton is not only guilty, but this very , 
day he attempted to drown me in the lake,” 
said he. ‘Do you think I can forgive him, 
without — ” . 

‘We don’t ask you to forgive him, and he 
does not ask it. We only wish you to give 
him a fair trial.” 

**T will hear no more about it!” replied Mr. 
Parasyte, impatiently. ‘‘ Will you return or 
not?” 

‘*We will not.” 

‘Very well. I wish every one here to un- 
derstand that I have given you an opportunity 
to return to your duty. You will not, and the 
consequences be upon yourselves.” 

Mr. Parasyte walked up the path, followed 
by his party. As Pearl and Poodles passed us, 
a suggestion was made that we seize upon 
them, and punish them for the falsehoods they 
had uttered, and the meanness of which they 
had been guilty; but this proposition was 
promptly negatived by Vallington. We won- 
dered what the invaders intended to do, and 
whether our general purposed to let them pro- 
ceed without opposition. He stood calm and 
apparently unmoved on the stump, watching 
the enemy. 

The principal halted his forces at the point 
where our provisions and cooking utensils 
were kept. Every eatable, and every utensil, 
even to the wooden forks and spoons we had 
made, were seized and conveyed to the steam- 
er. It was now clear that the enemy did not 
mean to use force, unless we attacked them. 
Mr. Parasyte intended to deprive us of our 
food, and starve us into subjection. But he was. 
not satisfied yet; and when his party had de- 
posited their burden on the deck of the steam- 
er, and the plank had again been hauled in, he 
marched them by us once more. 

‘““We shall soon see how long you will 
be willing to stay here,” said our tyrant, 
as he walked by the stump. ‘As Thornton 
said to the man in charge of the boats at Can- 
nondale, this morning, I suppose I have a 
right to my own property, wherever I find it.” 

‘We paid for the provisions with our own 
money,” replied Vallington. 

Mr. Parasyte made no reply, but continued 
on his way up the hill towards the tents. 
These also he meant to take from us; and 
then, or in the course of the day, he probably 
expected us to surrender, without conditions. 
The prospect did not look pleasant, for we 
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were to be without food or shelter on the 
island. I was thinking how to save the Splash 
from capture, and I was about to suggest to 
Vallington that it would be better for me to put 
off in her, when our general spoke for himself. 

The invaders were busily employed in strik- 
ing the tents, and rolling up the canvas, about 
forty rods from where we stood. In a few 
moments they would be ready to put them on 
board of the steamer. 

‘¢ Fellows,” said Vallington, in a low and 
decided tone, ‘“‘our time has come! We will 
take possession of that steamer. I have no 
idea of being starved into subjection. When 
I give the word, rush on board the best way 
you can.” 

‘¢There’s a man on her deck,” said one of 
the boys; and we were all appalled at the bold- 
ness of the venture. 

‘¢ Never mind him. Commodore Thornton, 
you will go to the wheel-house at once, and 
take the helm.” 

‘* Who will be engineer?” asked Tom Rush. 

‘*T will be that myself. Bob Hale, you will 
run the Splash out from the shore, and come 
on board when we are clear of the pier; take 
two good fellows with you. Are you all 
ready?” 

‘* All ready!” replied the boys; and the 
voices of some trembled. 

‘¢ Forward, then!” shouted Vallington; and 
he leaped from the stump, and ran down to 
the wharf, followed by the whole company. 

Bob Hale got into the Splash with two boys, 
and pushed her off. The rest of us leaped 
over the bulwarks, scrambled up to the hurri- 
cane deck, or rushed in at the gangway. Val- 
lington cast off the bow-line himself, just as I 
reached the wheel-house. 

‘* Back her!” I shouted; and the word was 
passed through the boys to Vallington, who 
had now gone to the engine-room. 

We were not a moment too quick, for just as 
the steamer began to back from the pier, the 
invaders, laden with canvas and poles, ap- 
peared on the wharf. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.} 


LITTLE PITOHER. 
BY MRS. R. A. PARKER. 


" ITTLE pitchers have big ears.” That’s 
what they say, you know. Now watch 
the ‘‘ Little Pitcher” in the story, ard see if 
it is so. 
‘* Mr. Juniper, Mr. Juniper! ” exclaimed a lit- 
tle girl, leaving her playmates very unceremo- 
niously and rushing up the street. 
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A little way ahead of her an old colored man 
was trudging along. He was bent over almost 
double, and his hair was white as snow. In 
one hand he carried a bucket of lime, in the 
other a whitewash brush with a long handle. 

“Mr. Juniper!” cried the little girl, again. 
She had caught up to him by this time, and 
was walking by his side, breathless and pant- 
ing. 

He noticed her then, and stopped. 

‘‘ Wha’s dat?” he said, holding one hand to 
his ear, so as to hear better. 

“Mother wants you to come to-morrow and 
whitewash,” screamed Pitcher at the top of her 
voice, for she knew Mr. Juniper was very deaf 
indeed. 

‘“‘Ter-morra, honey? Dat’s what you say?” 

Pitcher nodded. 

** Ye see, I'se gwine to nodder place ter-mor- 
ra. S’pos’in I come de nex day?” 

‘* Mother’s house-cleaning,” answered Pitch- 
er, in a very decided way; ‘‘and she says the 
whitewashing’s got to be done to-morrow, 
sure.” 

“If I'd a known it ’fore,” said he, hesitating- 
ly, ‘I'd a done it jist as well as not. But now 
here’s de oder place I’se promised — ” 

“Then you won’t come?” 

‘“*T never said nuffin *bout dat. You folks 
been bery kind to de ole man, and I’se gwine 
to give up de oder place and do dare white- 
washin. I'll be ober, missy, bright an arly in 
de mornin.” 

Pitcher was quite pleased to think what a 
business woman she had become. 

‘“*When I go home,” said she, ‘I will tell 
mother that Mr. Juniper is coming. I’m real 
glad I saw him. It’s such a bother to have to 
go clear way up to his house. I know I'd been 
sent there after school to-night.” 

She skipped back to her play as gay asa 
lark, and never thought how time was flying, 
till her mother called her, saying, — 

“Come in quick; it’s almost school-time.” 

“QO, dear!” cried Pitcher; ‘I shall get 
black mark if I’m late.” , 

Her hair was in a snarl, and she jerked the 
comb through in such a hurry that she pulled 
out a great handful; then she washed her 
hands and face on the jump, leaving a dab of 
dirt over one eye, and, snatching a piece of 
bread from the table,-ran out of the house, 
eating her bread as she ran. Of course she 
never thought of telling her mother about Mr. 
Juniper. 

_ After school she went a long errand for the 
teacher; and as she was coming back, Mary 
Hayes hailed her from over her garden wall. 
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“Come and play croquet with me — will 
you?” said Mary. 

” Pitcher accepted the invitation joyfully, and 
got so deep into the game that it grew dark 
before she knew it. 

‘Mercy! ” cried she, at last, when she could 
no longer see the balls and wickets; ‘‘ did you 
ever! How quick it has grown dark.” 

Her mother, not knowing her whereabouts, 
was quite worried. She scolded her for being 
so heedless, and gave her her supper, and sent 
her to bed. 

Pitcher’s head had no sooner touched the 
pillow than she was sleeping as sound as a 
top. And her mother didn’t hear about Mr. 
Juniper that night. 

In the morning Pitcher was aroused very 
suddenly from her slumbers. 

“Wake up, wake up!” cried a sharp voice 
in her ear; and she opened her eyes to find 
her mother shaking her by the arm. 

“You meddlesome little thing! ” said Pitch- 
er’s mother, as if she were very much pro- 
voked. ‘‘ What possessed you to tell Mr. Juni- 
per I wanted him?” 

“Why — why, didn’t you?” asked Pitcher, 
rubbing her sleepy eyes with two balls of fists. 

“T should have said so if I had. And the 
poor old man has been here and gone away, 
grieved to the heart to find I had employed 
some one beside him to do our whitewashing. 
I wouldn’t have his feelings hurt so for any- 
thing. To think, too, that he should have lost 
a sure day’s work for it. As for making it up, 
he wouldn’t take a cent from me.” 

“Dear, dear, how sorry I am!” cried Pitch- 
er; ‘I’m sure I didn’t mean to.” 

“Well, well,” said her mother, ‘dress you, 
and don’t sit there on the bed, holding your 
stocking upside down.” 

“You know,” urged Pitcher, meekly, ‘that 
Iwas in the room when you told father you 
was going to have the whitewashing done to- 
day; and I thought, as you always have had 
Mr. Juniper, that I was doing all right.” 

“Why don’t you put on your stocking?” 
said her mother, impatiently; for all the time 
Pitcher was talking she dangled it to and fro 
by the toe. 

“Yes, I will,” answered Pitcher, very peni- 
tent still; ‘‘ you think I’m sorry— don’t you?” 

“That’s what you always say; and what 
good does that do? You are always getting 
into mischief, and always sorry; but that never 
prevents you from doing some foolish thing or 
other the very next minute.” 

These last words of her mother Pitcher 
knew were quite true — no sooner was Pitcher 





out.of one scrape than she walked straight into 
a second. She felt them to be true, and she was 
“‘sorrier” than ever. 

She was so sorry that she knotted her shoe- 
strings and put her apron on wrong side out. 
Her grandmother, coming in, set her right. 

‘*T declare,” said the old lady, “‘ you are the 
craziest critter I ever did see. You might as 
well not have any head. It ain’t no airthly 
use to you, as I can make out.” 

Pitcher had been in disgrace with her grand- . 
mamma quite lately. One day she was stand- 
ing before the glass in the parlor when visitors 
were shown in. She knew them; so, turning 
round, she said, — 

“Tm curling my hair in front, like grand- 
mamma’s. It don’t look as nice as hers, 
though. I can’t take it off and shut the tops 
in the upper bureau drawer, and curl it over.a 
hot iron, the way she does.” 

The ladies smiled; and grandmamma, who 
was just then coming into the room, smiled 
too; but Pitcher found there was something 
for her behind that smile when the visitors 
had gone. 

Lately, too, Pitcher had got her sister Jane 
into trouble. Jane was a young lady, and was 
invited to a grand party. A blue berege dress 
was bought for the occasion. The day arrived 
for the cutting of it, and Pitcher let the dress- 
maker in. As she led her up stairs and into 
the back chamber, she felt like conversation. 

‘“*Miss Trim, did you know,” asked she, 
‘*that you were the only dressmaker in town 
that Jane could get to do her dress?” 

Miss Trim, who was tall and bony, looked 
very sour at Pitcher. 

‘*So your sister only took me because she 
could get nobody else, eh?” she snapped out. 

“Yes, that’s just what she said,” answered 
Pitcher, innocent and free. 

‘Very well!” cried Miss Trim, showing all 
her false teeth, she was so angry; “I didn’t 
come here to be insulted. I wouldn’t make 
your sister’s dress zow for five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

She whisked on her bonnet and shawl again, 
and when Jane came up stairs she was aston- 
ished to find her gone. The amount of it was, 
that Jane had to stay away from the party, and 
cried herself sick. 

Pitcher said, ‘‘ I’m sure, I’m very sorry.” 

I don’t know as this silly girl would ever 
have had any sense if she hadn’t been fright- 
ened into it. 

It happened that one of the neighbors had 
had some money stolen from him. Pitcher 
was in there one afternoon, playing on the 
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floor with the baby, while the neighbor’s wife 
was busy with a caller. 

«Is there any chance of finding the thief ?” 
asked the caller — for they were talking about 
the stolen money. 

‘*T haven’t much hope,” was the answer; 
“though every piece was marked in this way,” 
showing her a gold eagle with a notch cut in it. 

Little Pitcher, who had drank in every word, 
rose up from the floor and looked at the piece 
of money. 

‘‘ Why,” said she, ‘‘ father’s got a lot of those 
cut in just so. He keeps them in the lining of 
his vest.” 

The two women looked at each other. 

“That looks suspicious,” said the caller. 

‘‘ So it does; and when my husband comes 
home, he shall see to it.” 

Pitcher darted away bareheaded. 

“O, dear!” thought she, ‘they think my 
father is a thief; and it’s all my fault. They'll 
carry him to jail, and he’ll have to eat black 
bread, and drink dirty water out of a brown 
jug, and sleep on a stone floor.” 

She bawled and sobbed all the way. When 
she got home, she could not speak a word, she 
was so frightened. She shivered and trem- 
bled, and clung to her father. She pointed 
towards the neighbor’s house, and tried 
hard to speak. As she looked out of the 
window she saw the woman coming in the 
garden gate with her husband. She gave a 
loud shriek, and fell down on the floor like a 
stone. 

When she came to herself, neighbors and all 
were standing around her. One fanned her, 
another held the smelling-bottle to her nose, 
and a third bathed her head with vinegar. 

She looked wildly at her father. 

*‘ There is no harm done,” said he; ‘‘ I have 
shown the money, and neighbor and I are as 
good friends as ever. So cheer up, and let 
this be a lesson for you.” 

And now I will end by telling you a secret. 
Little Pitcher’s name wasn’t Little Pitcher at 
all. But, as she is improving, I was afraid it 
would shame her too much to see her real 
name in print. ° 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
ABOUT THE RIVEBS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
| gpg is intersected by many beautiful riv- 
ers, some of which are very large, as the 
Indus, Brahmapootra, and Ganges. The Gan- 
ges is one of the principal rivers of Hindostan, 
and is regarded as very sacred by the Hindoos. 





I will tell you something about the supersti- 
tions they have connected with it. 

They think that this holy stream flows di- 
rectly out of the mouth of their chief deity, 
‘‘Brahma.” There is supposed to be great 
virtue in its waters; and sometimes quantities 
of it are carried long distances, to be employed 
in ceremonial ablutions. It is also esteemed 
so very sacred a river that it is sworn by in 
courts of justice, just as persons swear by the 
Bible in our own country. 

It is strange to see the reverence with which 
the poor idolatrous natives regard the River 
Ganges. It is considered very meritorious for 
any one to be drowned in its waters; and to 
such an excess is this belief carried, that sick 
persons sometimes allow their friends to carry 
them down to the river bank, where they are 
placed in the water as far up as their head and 
shoulders, then mud and water are forced 
down their throats until they die. The “merit” 
they acquire by suffering themselves to be 
choked to death with this holy mud and water, 
is thought sufficient to insure their happiness 
hereafter. 

The natives of India do not often show rev- 
erence to aged parents. Sometimes an old 
parent, who has become burdensome to his 
children, will be choked to death in this man- 
ner. The hard-hearted children will lay great 
stress upon the merit of the action, when their 
real motive is to get the poor, enfeebled old 
man out of their way. 

Another dreadful practice used to be quite 
prevalent in the villages bordering on the 
Ganges. It may seem to you almost incredi- 
ble, yet it was once true to a startling extent. 
Many of the Hindoo mothers would volun- 
tarily throw their tender infants into this river 
to be drowned or devoured by the crocodiles. 
They thought such offerings were peculiarly 
acceptable to the river, which they regarded 
asagod. These heathen mothers must have 
had hearts of adamant, as, deaf to the cries 
of their offspring, they consigned the helpless 
victims to destruction. A Hindoo mother 
would dress her babe beautifully, and decorate 
it with flowers, and then, taking the smiling, 
crowing little creature in her arms, she would 
walk deliberately to the river and throw it into 
the water. The poor little babe either sank or 
was seized by some hungry crocodile which 
had been watching for its prey. Sometimes 
the crocodiles would be waiting, with their 
heads above the water-and their ravenous jaws 
wide. open; but the deluded mothers, unsha- 
ken in their purpose, still threw their babies in. 

Yet you must not think that they did not love 
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their children. Nature has implanted the same 
strength of maternal affection in the breasts of 
these poor heathen women as she has in their 
sisters of more favored climes. They sacrificed 
their helpless infants to a superstition that en- 
slaved them, and which proved mightier than 
the natural instincts of the mother’s heart. 
This practice of throwing children into the 
Ganges is not as prevalent now; and it is to 
be hoped that this, with every other vestige of 
heathenism, will soon forever pass away, and 
the worship of the one true God be established 
in this distant and beautiful land. 

The British government has done a good 
deal towards abolishing the worst of the pagan 
practices, such as the “ suttee,” where widows 
used to burn themselves on the funeral piles 
of their husbands. This was considered an- 
other very meritorious action; and the Brah- 
mins, or priests, encouraged the wife to the 
suicidal deed, assuring her of a speedy reunion 
with her departed husband. 

As we read of such things, and are filled with 
horror at the superstition which. induced so 
many widows to submit to a painful death, 
and so many mothers to cast their darling 
infants to the cruel crocodiles or to a watery 
grave, we can see what human beings are 
without the enlightening influences of Chris- 
tianity. Let us be thankful that our lot was 
not cast in these ‘‘ dark places of cruelty,” but 
in a land of refinement and civilization. 

There are many large cities on the banks 
of the Ganges. Some of these are “sacred” 
cities; Benares is one, and is a place of great 
resort. Pilgrims flock thither annually, for it 
is the Mecca of the Hindoos. 

While travelling on the Ganges I have some- 
times seen a very pretty sight at nightfall. It 
was an illumination, though on rather a small 
scale, and consisted of a number of lamps 
which the native women had set afloat on the 
water. The way in which it was done was 
this: a wick’was placed floating in a vessel of 
oil, and lighted; and then this vessel was put 
inside of a round wooden saucer, which was 
decorated with garlands of flowers, and made 
fragrant with perfumes. These tiny and frag- 
ile lamp-boats were designed as offerings to 
their sacred river. 

The Hoogly is the river on which Calcutta, 
the capital of British India, is situated. It is 
one of the deltoid mouths of the Ganges; and 
the Hindoos regard it as the true course or 
channel of their sacred river. It is quite broad, 
and navigable for ships'as far as Calcutta, 
though its bed seems to be gradually filling 
up with mud and sand. 
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The Brahmapootra is another large and im- 
portant stream. In the geographies it is some- 
times improperly spelled ‘‘ Burrampooter.” It 
derives its name from two Hindoo words, 
Brahma and footra, which signify the ‘son 
of Brahma,” for it was once a sacred river, as 
well as the Ganges. The natives think that 
the direction of its current has been changed 
by Brahma, and do not now regard it as sa- 
cred. It rises in the Himmalaya Mountains, 
and has a long course of more than a thou- 
sand miles before it empties itself into the Bay 
of Bengal. 

I have been a good deal upon this river, and 
shall never forget the perils we encountered 
while on it; for it is a dangerous stream, and 
it is difficult to stem the strong current with 
the small native boats. It is very broad in 
some places; and the natives in that part of 
India where I lived called it the Great River, 
in distinction from all others. It has numer- 
ous tributaries, some of which are streams of 
considerable size. My home was upon the 
banks of one of them, called the Kullung. It 
was a tranquil and beautiful river, with clus- 
ters of picturesque native villages upon its 
shores. 

Some distance from our house there was a 
lovely lake, which was quite long and narrow, 
and was said to have once formed part of the 
Kullung. It was supposed to have been sepa- 
rated from it by some convulsion of nature, 
when the river assumed its present channel. 
The natives call it the Morie Kullung, or the 
Dead Kullung—a name which is expressive, 
certainly. One cannot imagine a more beau- 
tiful sheet of water, embosomed as it is amid 
tropical foliage. Its surface is so blue and un- 
ruffled, that it seems but a reflection of the 
sky above. The missionaries use it as a bap- 
tismal spot; and often has the sweet sound of 
Christian singing floated over those still wa- 
ters, as some convert from heathenism there 
received the rite of baptism. Crowds of hea- 
then would line the banks to gaze upon the 
impressive scene. 

There is another tributary of the Brahma- 
pootra, called the Dekho, which is famous for 
the mosquitoes that swarm at its mouth. We 
sometimes had occasion to ascend this river; 
and O, what a dread it was to us! for we had 
to battle so fiercely with the hungry mosqui- 
toes as we entered it from the Great River! 
Mosquitoes are not a scarcity in any part of 
India; but those that infested this particular 
locality seemed worse than any others. They 
were large, and of a reddish color, and mani- 
fested a singularly bloodthirsty disposition. 
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We had to defend ourselves by smoking them 
out before they gave us any peace. 

In the next sketch I will give you some 
glimpses of boat life in India, which is often 
full of interest and adventure. 


DE LA VERNY.— THE FUGITIVE IN 
MARSEILLES. 


‘BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
IV. 


Y friend De la Verny stood in the suburbs 

of the grand old French city of Mar- 

seilles. He was thinking how he should get 
into that city and reach his friends. 

Think how you would feel, if you stood on 
the outskirts of a great town in which you had 
friends, yet feared to enter it lest some one 
should see you who knew you and was zot 
your friend, and should cause you to be ar- 
rested and shot. 

This was just Camille De la Verny’s predic- 
ament. He was any enemy of Louis Napo- 
leon, the usurper of the French throne; and 
Louis Napoleon sought an opportunity to 
shoot my friend’s head of. But my friend had 
other uses for his head, and meant to take 
good care of it. 

It was now about ten o’clock in the morning. 
Camille took a long, roundabout walk, in order 
to reach the bay by the least frequented path: 
Thus gradually he got into the heart of the 
commercial part of the city. But in order to 
reach the houses of his friends, -he had to cross 
some streets frequented habitually by the police. 
Still, he did not fear the police so much as he 
feared meeting some acquaintance who was an 
enemy, — such, for instance, as one of the ed- 
itors of the Gazette du Midi, who lived in the 
vicinity. 

As he turned a corner, he suddenly met, face 
to face, this very editor! The editor turned 
as pale as a sheet. Perhaps he took Camille 
for a ghost, for he had published the particu- 
lars of my friend’s death at Aups, in a recent 
issue of his Gazette. Now, however, the dead 
seemed alive again. 

The editor immediately started off on a run 
to get a gendarme, but Camille concluded not 
to await his return. On the contrary, he made 
for his friends as fast as he could go, and was 
soon safe within the doors of one of them. 

The next morning all the government papers 
announced that Camille De la Verny was hid- 
den somewhere in the city. The police were 
set to search for him. 

There was a gendarme at St. Zacharie, who 
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happened to know most of Camille’s friends 
in Marseilles; and this gendarme chanced to 
inform a gentleman at St. Zacharie that he 
was going to Marseilles next day to hunt for 
the fugitive. The gentleman, as it proved, 
was a friend of Camille’s, and he immediately 
came up to Marseilles to inform him of his 
danger. 

Forewarned, forearmed. Camille was con- 
stantly on the alert, and his ingenuity was 
severely taxed for some time. Nearly every 
night he was roused from his bed by the intel- 
ligence that the police were at the door. Then 
he would go up the chimney, climb out upon 
the roof, run along the roofs of the houses to 
the residence of another friend, and go down 
the chimney there. 

You may imagine the sensation he would 
sometimes create by coming down a chim- 
ney, and stepping out of the fireplace into a 
room! Sometimes he would so frighten wo- 
men and children by his strange appearance 
that they would faint away. Once a woman 
insisted that he was the devil, and he had con- 
siderable difficulty to convince her that he was 
not. But he always succeeded in securing sym- 
pathy and aid in the end. 

** Ah,” said he to me, “I shall never forget 
the true devotion shown to me by many poor 
people in those hopeless times.” 

At last he was provided with a steamer tick- 
et; and one morning, just as if they were go- 
ing to a picnic, a few ladies hired a boat in the 
bay, and rowed along the many, vessels that 
filled the harbor, until they reached the Eng- 
lish mail.steamer Benchy, where Camille bade 
adieu to the ladies, and felt himself safe at last. 

He finally succeeded in reaching America, 
the land of the free, and now lives here, con- 
tented and happy, and beloved by all who 
know him. You may well believe that he is a 
profound admirer of our republican institu- 
tions, and that, if he ever goes back to France, 
he will go as an American citizen, and the 
French emperor will not dare to take his 
head off. 


—— 


SEA THINGS. — ASTERIAS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


TAR-FISH is a misnomer; for the lady- 
gentleman that wears that name is no 
fish, but a radiate echinoderm ; that is to say, 
a chap with a crusty, hedgehog-y skin, and 
members radiating like the spokes of a wheel. 
The usual allowance of these is five, tapering 
nearly to a point, and terminated by a little 
red tubercle, that has been suspected of being 
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an eye. But why such a thoroughly cold wa- 
ter boy as he should have red eyes, passes my 
understanding, unless the salt of the sea has 
something to do with it. The fact is, Mr. 
Naturalist, the “‘eye” is probably ‘all in your 
eye.” His skin is one of the roughest, being 
composed of a tough, fibrous network, with 
the meshes filled in with granulated limestone, 
picked grain by grain from the sea-water by 
his vital processes. This structure gives ca- 
pacity for a slow movement of the skin, that is 
sometimes strangely distended when the star 
has taken a big breakfast. 

Like the urchin, he has his mouth in the 
middle and on the under side, so that he is 
always wrong side up; but being of the same 
very ancient family with echinus, perhaps he 
was all right once, before the Copernican sys- 
tem was adopted and the earth began to turn 
over! His legs are very numerous, a thou- 
sand-and-one pulpy fingers on the under side 
of the rays, in a channel running their whole 
length. But the race is not to him who has 
the most legs; it is rather to one who can 
make the best use of a small number, — for 
the asterias is as slow a walker as his cousin 
urchin, Place this five-fingered walking-rasp 
in a shallow dish of sea-water, and let him 
rest till he gets over the agitation natural to 
rough natures newly introduced to higher cir- 
cles, then cautiously level your eye-glass upon 
him, and you will be astonished. Through a 
thousand minute pores of his craggy back will 
be thrust a thousand delicate threads, long and 
waving, which, if you lift him, will be instantly 
withdrawn. These are supposed to belong to 
his breathing apparatus, being fine tubes, 
through which water is carried to the internal 
circulation. For when one cannot “ make 
head or tail” of an organ, he calls it a breath- 
ing appliance, — as he calls the spot he cannot 
see into, an eye. 

The sea-star has no teeth, those of the ur- 
chin being so elaborate they could not be 
afforded for all the family; but his stomach 
lies so close to his mouth, that teeth could 
hardly take hold of anything before it would 
be devoured; in fact, he can turn his stomach 
entirely out of doors to feel its own way to a 
dinner when he is hungry; and after he has 
found one, he will wrap himself over it till the 
nutriment he needs is extracted, then open his 
mouth and eject the rest, as a sailor would his 
quid of tobacco; for your sea-star has but one 
door to his house, the only opening to his 
alimentary canal being his mouth. 

Among the different species of asterias, some 


have very long and slender rays, and others 
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have only the central disk, with its rim broken 
into five angles, slightly projecting. One cu- 
rious variety, which must be rare in our wa- 
ters, or accessible only at rare intervals, is 
called the drzttle-star, from its exceeding fra- 
gility. He dissolves his body corporate at the 
slightest interference, making it very difficult 
for the naturalist to secure a living specimen. 
He will part with his legs and arms with as 
little compunction as a Chinese gambler parts 
with his fingers. The common sea-star is of 
various colors, depending something on size 
or age; varying from a dark brown, ora dusky 
red, to a bright pink, the last found in little 
specimens not an inch in diameter. 

When the naturalist tells us that life is pro- 
gressive, through a long series of ascending 
forms, the last a little more perfect than the 
next preceding, we are not to infer that the 
first form does not display as much wisdom as 
the last. Our star-fish are humble members 
of the animated brotherhood; but the science 
involved in their method of locomotion is as 
admirable as in the movements of man. Those 
little pulpy feet are very curious machines. At 
their base, within the body, they begin in the 
form of a bulb to a thermometer, the tube ex- 
tending outward, expanding into a tip like the 
neck of a bottle, and hermetically sealed. But 
this tube is very elastic, composed of circular 
fibres, and is filled with a thin fluid. 

If a sea-star proposes to change his base, 
the bulb within his body is contracted, which, 
by pressing the fluid out, extends the foot that 
fastens by the cup-like sucker at the end. If 
it is desirable to draw that foot in, an expan- 
sion of the bulb permits the fluid to return, 
and the contraction of the fibrous rings com- 
pels it todo so. Thus the asterias creeps over 
the bottom of the sea, making his voyage, like 
a leaky vessel, by incessantly working his 
pumps. 

— WE are told by Pliny that more than 
twelve millions of men were defeated, routed, 
or put to the sword by Pompey the Great in his 
wars. One million one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand, as we are informed by the same 
author, were slain by Julius Cesar, without 
counting those slain in the civil wars. J 


— Ar Athens the laws of Solon required 
every freeman to take an interest in public 
affairs. When there was to be a public meet- 
ing, every man who was seen going in an op- 
posite direction from the place of assembly 
was marked and fined. J 


—— MuskEts were first used in 1414. 
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Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


PROF. GARDNER ON SOAP. 


F CLEANLINESS be next to GODLI- 
NESS, — and we *KNOow that it 

Is, —then let the wonderful New 
England soap be inscribed on the 
BANNERS Of this GREAT and FREE 
people, striving to attain the highest 
8PINNACLE of ‘tMORAL and ‘*INTEL- 
LECTUAL * *GRANDEUR! Let “ALL 
the INHABITANTS of this mighty re- 
public shout *paNns of PRAISE to 
the unapproachable New England 
SOAP, which is not only the best ar- 
ticle for the TOILET, but it removes 
NGREASE spots, **PAINT spots, INK 
spots, '*pIRT spots, BLACK spots, 
MYELLOW spots, 'tpES-pots, “sPoTs 
on the sun, “spoTtT-sylvania, °sPpoTs 
on the leopard, — in fact *evERY spot 
except the stain of "TREASON against 
the best GOVERNMENT the world has 
ever known. 

Fellow-citizens! his imperial ma- 
jesty, "NAPOLEON, EMPEROR of the 
French, by the grace of God and the 
national will, presented to me with 
his ‘OWN HANDS a massive silver 
™MEDAL, in '*GRACIOUS and 'GRATEFUL 
* ACKNOWLEDGMENT of the? MORAL 
virtues of my celebrated soap, which 
is not only superior to any in use for 
SHAVING, affording a copious and 
heavy LATHER, which does not dry 
on the face, but it touches the *tcon- 
SCIENCE of the consumer, rousing to 
StactiviTy the dormant MORAL senti- 
ments, **KINDLING in the mind the 
loftiest .emotions of *tviRTUE and 
‘PATRIOTISM. Why, fellow-citizens, 
since this UNAPPROACHED and UNAP- 
PROACHABLE * SOAP was introduced 
by my own personal LABOR and 
SELF-SACRIFICE in France, *Paris 
has not been convulsed by a single 
*REVOLUTION; and I assure you that 
this happy circumstance is *ENTIRE- 
Ly owing to the UNIVERSAL dissem- 
ination among the French people of 
my celebrated soap, which is war- 





ranted to remove PAINT and GREASE, 'toNE or 
1BOTH, **INDIVIDUALLY and *COLLECTIVELY, 
SEPARATELY or in *"COMBINATION, from woot- 
LEN, SILK, LINEN, Or MUSLIN, without the 
slightest INJURY, APPRECIABLE or INAPPRECI- 
ABLE, to the most DELICATE fabric which the 
ingenuity of man HAs yet, or can EVER, PRO- 
DUCE, — single cakes twenty-five cents. 

Victoria, Rex Regina, Dei gratia, Britan- 
niarum, sic transit gloria mundi, presented 
to me, "NOT, in this instance, with her own * 
HANDS, her gracious majesty being engaged in 
taking care of her numerous FAMILY, and 
couldn’t LEAVE, — but she 'tsENT to me a mag- 
nificent 'GOLD MEDAL — none of your ONE- 
HORSE, PINCHBECK affairs, but one brought 
forth from the crucible wherein golden *curn- 
EAS have been melted — her Majesty Victoria 
Regina sent to me a magnificent *°GOLD MEDAL, 
worth three hundred dollars in gold, in. gra- 
cious testimony of the '*moRAL, '*socIAL, and 
2DOMESTIC value to her people of my celebrated 
soap, which is not only a sure cure for CHAPS 
on the HANDS or FACE, but it elevates the 
*tMORAL, *t*SOCIAL, and “DOMESTIC character of 
the peoples who have the wisdom to use it; 
and ‘MAIDEN ladies from THIRTY to FIFTY 
years of age may be perfectly confident that it 
will keep the chaps from THEIR lips, and re- 
move WHITE SPoTs from all kinds of FURNI- 
TURE — and *TWENTY-FIVE cents, legal curren- 
cy of the United States, buys ONE CAKE of this 
superior article. 

Fellow-citizens! this is not *sorr * soap. 
The New England soap is *HARD — *soLiD as 
the PRINCIPLES on which rests the *tGRAND 
and **suBLIME * ‘STRUCTURE of thé GOVERN- 
MENT under which we live — a °GOVERNMENT 
resting its eternal **PrLLARS on the *EVERLAST- 
ING foundation of my celebrated soap, warmly 
RECOMMENDED by 'tABRAHAM LINCOLN, Gen- 
eral 'tGrant, Admiral FARRAGUT, and a *HOST 
of noble names which will be “t1mPERISHABLY 
inscribed on the scroll of Fame, and which 
will *L1ve when everything ‘EARTHLY has *PER- 
ISHED — except my celebrated soap, which, 
THEN as NOW, can be purchased for TWENTY- 
FIVE cents a cake. 


—— Hurricanes are caused by the rushing 
in of two or more curreuts of air to fill a rar- 
efied space. These currents meet and revolve 
on an axis, which is well known to be the fact 
in hurricanes. A squall is caused by the rush- 
ing in of a single current to fill a partial vacu- 
um. , B. 

—— Women, called Curine, were employed 
by the ancient Romans to weep at funerals. / 
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BASE BALL. 
BY C. W. HALL. 


HIS game, which may be said to have be- 

come our national sport, as Cricket is 
that of the English, may be played by any 
number not less than four on a side, although 
nine are needed for a complete field. 


The Ball, 

made of wound India rubber and yarn, covered 
with leather, should not measure more than 
nine and three quarters, nor less than nine 
and a half inches in circumference; nor weigh 
more than five and threé quarters, or less than 
five and a half ounces. 


The Bat 

must be round, not exceeding two and a half 
inches in diameter in any part, and may be 
made of any wood or length desirable. Asa 
rule, however, ‘‘the lighter the better.” A 
good average length for boys is thirty-six 
inches. 

The Bases 

are four in number, set at the corners of a 
square whose faces are ninety feet in length. 
The first, second, and third should” be white 
canvas bags, filled with some light substance, 
the home base and pitcher’s point being 
marked by circular iron plates painted white. 
The Home Base 

is the one from which the ball is struck, and 
opposite the second base; the first being on 
the right, the ¢kérd on the left hand of the 
striker at the home base. In all match games, 
lines should be plainly drawn between the 
home and first and second bases, to assist the 
umpire in deciding “‘ foul balls.” 

The Pitcher’s Position 

is a space six feet by four, designated by two 
iron plates placed forty-five and forty-nine feet 
respectively from the honie base, and in line 
with the second. From within this space the 
pitcher must deliver the ball as nearly as pos- 
sible over the middle of the home base, and 
within reach of the bat of the striker. 
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The Fielders, 
as the ‘‘ outside” are termed, are placed as fol- 
lows: the catcher, about forty-five feet from 
the home base, and behind the striker; the 
first, second, and third basemen, about twenty 
feet from their bases, but not confined to any 
one spot. The short-stop should be about 
sixty feet from second base, just inside the 
bases, and on the right or left of the striker, 
as he is left or right handed. The centre field 
should be about fifteen yards behind the sec- 
ond base, and the right and left fielders aboi.t 
twenty yards distant on his left and right. 
The Umpire 
should stand or sit about ten yards from the 
home base, and in line with the home and 
third bases. 
Pitching. — Balks. 
The ball must be pitched, not jerked or thrown, 
to the bat, but delivered with the arm straight 
and swinging perpendicularly, and free from 
the body. When the pitcher makes any move- 
ment indicative of an intention of delivering 
the ball, he must so deliver it, having neither 
foot in advance of the front line, nor off of 
the ground. Failing in either of these partic- 
ulars, it shall be declared ‘‘a balk; ” and ev- 
ery player running the bases is entitled to an 
additional base without being put out. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


Tue NATIONAL GAME. — There was a match 
between New York and Brooklyn on the 8th 
instant, in aid of the Masonic Asylum Fund. 
The game was played in Brooklyn on the 
Union grounds, and terminated in favor of the 
New Yorkers, the score standing at the close 
of the game, New York 13, Brooklyn 7. The 
New York players were a picked nine from the 
Mutual, Union, and Active Clubs; and the 
Brooklyn players from the Atlantic, Eckford, 
and Star Clubs. 

At the conclusion, the Masonic committee 
presented to the Mutual Club of New York 
and the Star Club of Brooklyn each a pair of 
silver-mounted rosewood bats, as the represent- 
atives of these clubs had made the greatest num- 
ber of bases by hits on their respective sides. 

For individual merit, a handsome gold medal 
was awarded to Mr. Pabor of the Union Club; 
for the greatest number of bases on hits by 
individuals, a pair of club shoes was presented 
to Mr. Devyr of the Mutuals; and the prize 
for the best scoring — a statuette of a pitcher 
in the act of delivering the ball — was won by 
Mr. Pike of the Mutual Club. 

ARTIE CRAYTON. 
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ANSWERS. 

715. Dwina R. 716. Cuba. 717. Augusta. 
718. Salem. 719. Manchester. 720. Muscat. 
721. Bombay. 722. Canton. 723. It is a 
scenter (centre). 724. It is almost ate (eight). 
725. It. is near the ear. 726. He lives in 
Ashantee (a shanty). 727. It is always in 
poverty. 728. Abundance. 729. Martha’s 
Vineyard. 730. (Tea) (he) (star) (rye) (flag) 
(oar) t (he) (ounce — ce) (fish) er (man) of 
(cape) (pan) — “The Starry Flag; or, the 
Young Fisherman of Cape Ann.” 731. Chair. 
732. Bath. 733. Girl, idea. Read, lads. 734. 
Ants, neat, tare, step. 735. Race, Adam, Cadi, 
Emir. 736. 1. Elba. 2. Tobol. 3. Hull. 4. 
Auvergne. 5. Nubian. — ETHAN ALLEN. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
739. Why is Switzerland like a child that 
puts its finger into the fire? 
Lorain LINCOLN. 
740. Why is Ireland like a broad stream? 
Tom Somers. 
741. What county in Michigan is like a good 
dinner? 742. Why is Abyssinia like a mena- 
gerie? Ros Roy. 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF STORIES. 
743- You break that fife, and war tunes go 
or sent. Harry HAstTINGs. 
744. Win a gay baker. 745. Ruth, Susy, see 
me; I hoot. GEORGE GIMNEY. 
746. CROITUM. Transpose these let- 
ters, and form a sentence containing seventeen 
letters. AFTOBAG. 





ENIGMAS. 


747. It is composed of 12 letters. The 1, s, 
6,7 is a sharp-pointed iron tool. The 4, 2, 3 
is troublesome to housekeepers. The 11, 12, 
9 is an esciilent grain. The 8, 9, 10 is a do- 
mestic fowl. The whole is a celebrated states- 
man. Ros Roy. 


748. It is composed of Ig letters. The 3, 1, 
g is a noise. The 12, 10, 13 is an abode of 
beasts. The 16, 17, 1, 5, 19 is part of the body. 
The 2, 14, 6 is a negative particle. The 7, 4, 18 
is a base ball term. The 8, 11, 15 is a conjunce 
tion. W. G. E. 


DovusLe ACcROSTIC, 
in which the initials and finals form the sur- 
names of two celebrated generals : — 
750. 1. A Russian city. 2. A town of Ire- 
land. 3. A lake in New York. 4. A gulf in 
Asia. 5. Ariver of England Coric. 


DECAPITATION SENTENCE. : 

751. It is composed of four words. The first 
is an adjective; the second is a vessel adapted 
to navigation; the third is an adverb; the 
fourth is to float. Behead the first word, and 
it becomes a pronoun; behead the second 
word, and it is part of the human body; be- 
head the third word, and it. is an adverb; be- 
head theourth word, and it means complaints. 

MASTER PIECE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS ON TREES. 

752. Cheap. 753. Cap riot. 754. Her cry. 
755. Has. 756. Lump. 757. Reap. 758. Sol 
cut. 759. 216.4 760. May cores. 

CiiFF CLIPPER. 
SyNcopaTIons. 

761. Syncopate a vaunt, leaving a vessel. 
462. A vehicle, leaving a drought. 763. A 
grain, leaving an interrogative. 764. A vehi- 
cle, leaving an animal. 765. A timepiece, 
leaving a bird. 766. To sharpen, leaving 
moist. 767. A color, leaving the rear. 768 
To obscure, leaving a lump of clay. 

JostaH TRINKLE. 
A NEsT oF TRANSPOSITIONS. 

769, Pines. 770. War rops. 771. O nib R. 
772. Rent. 773. Big rox. 774. Go in, Flam. 
775- O letter D. 776. Lover P. 777. Al rats 
sob. 778. D rich berry. Jack Spratt. 
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IXTY-SIX letters by actual count during 

the past week! But we must not waste a 
single line in talking about it. Rustic, Unity, 
Maine, desires to become better acquainted 
with our family, and the members thereof will 
please ‘‘ drop him a line,” and haul him in. — 
Thanks to C. P. W. for his kind words; we 
could not use *“‘ The Island Home” for some 
months, if it were accepted. — Dick Duncan 
need not be bashful, though we cannot print 
the ancient conundrum he sends, or the rebus, 
which we have before accepted. — T. F. D.’s 
rebuses are not quite clear enough. — W. J. B. 
sends correct answers. f 

Mamy D.’s letter is a stroke of nature. It 
says, “I am a going to pray every night 
for God to make Mr. Optic send me his 
picture. I want to hug you.” We submit! 
Mamy’s big uncle gave her a photographic 
album, and she wants our picture to be first. 
We haven’t any just now; but we will send it, 
if she will write us again with the Szaze, as 
soon as we have some taken. — Ivanhoe’s cha- 
rade shall be printed. — F. D. P.’s matter we 
have already accepted from another contrib- 
utor. 

The ‘‘ Lake Forest Gem,” whereof Wells O. 
Lake and William J. Fabian are the proprie- 
tors, is a very nice little paper. — Tom Som- 
er’s cross-word shall be inserted. Tom sug- 
gests the old presidential miniature idea as a 
badge, with somebody’s picture in it. He may 
call us whatever he pleases. — Maud H. likes 
“The Mysterious House,” and wants a sequel 
to ‘‘ The Starry Flag.” Perhaps there will be 
one. The transpositions of flowers are ac- 
cepted. — George Gimney’s transpositions shall 
goin. — Josiah Trinkle’s problems shall have 
a place. 

Victor has certainly caught Ernest; and for 
“face,” on page 313, he will please read 
“head.” He declares now that he was hit on 
the back of the head, and hopes his veracity 
will not be impeached for a blunder which 
may have been the editor’s or the printer’s. — 
Curious Jack wants to know how many of our 
“splendid papers” we sell in a week. We 
Suppose the publishers sell all they can; if 
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they don’t, they ought to be indicted. — Wide 
Awake must reconstruct the new thing,. for 
each letter placed in a separate line would not 
make the name. — H. B. D.’s enigma, though 
very carefully done, does not come within the 
rule. — Clarence Clayton’s charade is accepted, 
but we don’t know H. G.’s address. 

Howard is very complimentary, and would 
like to correspond with the family — Box 288, 
Batavia, N. Y.—G. A. P.’s enigma is not 
within the rule; see No. 20. — Did ‘ Queen 
City” compose the story he sends? — H. W.’s 
rebus is faulty; ‘‘ cocks crow at break of twen- 
ty-four hour glasses,” — is that the idea? — Ori- 
ole hopes we shall have more of William Wirt 
Sikes’s stories. We shall; but we think our 
correspondent will find all his beheadings in 
back numbers of the Magazine. — The decapi- 
tation vouched for as original, by P. H., has 
no answer. The ‘hot role,” and its fellows, 
are old. Mr. Optic does not yet know what 
story will follow ‘‘ Seek and Find.” — Cotic’s 
story is very well done for a boy; but it would 
hardly answer for our pages. 

C. B. W.’s Latin enigma overeaches the rule. 
In G. H. W.’s cross-word, “ teeth” does not 
rhyme with ‘‘beef;” the problem is stale. — 
We are very much obliged to Gold Pen for his 
picture and autograph, and in due time will 
reciprocate. — Black Hawk sends correct an- 
swers, and wishes to make the acquaintance 
of a few of Our Boys and Girls. He may be 
addressed at the Messenger Box, Haverstraw, 
N. Y. —H. B. D.’s rebus, August 3, has been 
used. — Petruchio’s story will not quite do. — 
H. H. F.’s rebus is only fair. — The letters of 
N. M. B. and G. H. H. were received. — George 
Gingham’s answers are right. — Our nephew, 
C. W. M., has our thanks for pleasant words ; 
and his rebus will appear when Mr. Kilburn 
sends it in. — G. W. P. can pay the postage — 
twenty cents a year — at the office where -he 
receives his Magazine. 


We put the following into 


Our AccEPTED DRAWER. 

E. W. P., charade; Marc, rebus; Lorain 
Lincoln, double acrostic; Peggy, charade; 
Rip Van Winkle, transpositions; J. and S. H., 
conundrum; E. A. W., cross-word; Billy, 
cross-word; L. W. B., cross-word; H. B. D., 
decapitations; Peep, transpositions; N. P. B., 
“ solid foot; ” Cotic, double acrostic; G.H.D., 
cross-word; J. E. G. W., sans téte; Cliff Clip- 
per, transpositions of trees; Robert Emmet, 
double acrostic; George Gimney, transposi- 
tions of trees; J. W., charade; H. K., transpo- 
sitions of islands. 
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THE MANNERS OF THE BOYS. 


Ay E sympathize with a correspondent — to 

whose letter we give a place on this 
page — in her desire that the manners of the 
boys may be improved. Occasionally we see 
a fellow get into a horse-car or an omnibus, 
and in the presence of ladies and gentlemen 
begin to whistle — a practice in the house or 
in a public conveyance which is so abominable 
and detestable that our muscles are convulsed 
by a strong desire to take the ill-mannered cub 
by the collar and remove him from the pres- 
ence of well-bred people. Of course such a 
fellow will grow up and be a swine, unless he 
heeds the remarks of our sensible correspond- 
ent and reforms his manners. We commend 
the letter to him, and all who need its admo- 
nitions. 

‘*Mr. Epiror: Why may not your Maga- 
zine improve the manners of the multitudes of 
young people who read it? I have a hint or 
two for you on this subject. 

“‘The country people among whom my lot 
is cast this summer are good and kind; but I 
am often terribly annoyed by what to me 
seems very rude, though they are entirely un- 
conscious of any rudeness. For instance, here 
is my cousin, a well-grown lad of sixtéen, and 
well educated too, expecting to enter college 
next year. He is very entertaining in conver- 
sation, and amuses me with his originality. 
But he spoils it all by indulging in two ungen- 
tlemanly habits — whistling and drumming. 
He even whistles in the pauses of conversa- 
tion; and he can never keep his feet and hands 
still, unless he is rocking furiously in the big 
chair. He will come into the parlor, where I 
am reading, whistling at the top of his voice; 
and if I remonstrate, says, ‘ What’s the harm? 
This is a free country.’ I have been exces- 
sively mortified to see him standing in the 
front door in his shirt sleeves, whistling, when 
gentlemen from the city, who are spending the 
summer among these mountains, were pass- 
ing. I knew they would think him a boor; 
but he is simply ignorant on some points of 
good breeding. I pride myself on my skill at 
the piano; but if I seat myself at the instru- 
ment when he is in the room, he is almost 
sure to commence drumming and whistling, 


and as often as otherwise whistles a different 
tune from the one I am playing. 

“T have so wanted to tell him how these 
ungentlemanly habits may greatly hinder his, 
success in life! but I don’t see how I can. 
The whole family are very kind to me; but it 
is easy to see that they think their notions of 
propriety are as good as mine, and would 
scorn to take any hints from me. Perhaps if 
you tell them what the usages of good society 
demand, they will heed it. Amy.” 


——__>——__—. 


A New Live oF STEAMERsS. — The Ontario, 
the first of a new line of ocean steamers to run 
. between Boston and Liverpool, recently sailed 
from this city on her first trip. Our British 
cousins have had the monopoly of the ocean 
steamer trade for many years, and we trust the 
new enterprise will be so well managed as to 
be a success. But our people do not believe in 
patronizing American lines at the risk of their 
personal safety. If the new ships are as well 
built, as well manned and officered, and their 
catering a little better than the Cunarders, 
they will be as successful. 


—— A GREAT many boys and girls are will- 
ing to acknowledge small faults, as a kind of 
compromise with greater ones. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey has been to Lon- 
don, and the poets there have declared him to 
be an immaculate prince, which is not exactly 
the idea that Christian people generally en- 
tertain of him. 


—— Tue Emperor of Austria has sent a cor- 
vette to Mexico to obtain the remains of Maxi- 
milian, who was his brother. 


— Tue charity which begins at home and 
ends there, is ‘‘all in your eye,” as the thread 
said to the needle. 


—— Tue other day we saw a big bug on a 
bust — of Franklin. 


— ‘Tue last shall be first,” always in 
making a boot. 
TuouGu the silver moon still rolls on, 
we have never heard that she got a ten-strike. 
— A HUMANE gentleman condemns base 
ball because it requires “‘ fly-catchers.” 


—— AN inveterate smoker recently attempted 
to light his pipe with a “base ball match.” 
Of course he was ‘ put out.” 


— WHEN are base ball players like the 
wings of a flying chicken? When they are 





“out on a fowl.” 





